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This morning, with the end of Expedition 48 only three days away, we are motoring along 
over a flat, grey sea, with Belle Isle clearly visible 16 miles away on our starboard beam. 
We are headed for St. John's, where the voyage will end for most of the ship's company. 
All but two of our original seventeen students will leave the ship there, along with 

two of our three volunteer deckhands and our volunteer lab assistant. 


Richie, Nina and I have just been discussing the summer, and concluding that it has been a 
good one; cold and grey much of the time but free of severe gales at sea; and with the grey 
skies relieved by bright sunshine often enough to show everyone how beautiful Greenland 
can be. Even more important, the gentle weather and generally good ice conditions made 

it possible to extend our search for humpbacks to cover more of the coast--especially the 
southern part--than ever before. As a result, we were able to comfirm the reports of 
Greenlandic friends of numerous humpacks in the waters off Frederikshaab. The fact that 
at least two of the ones we photographed there had been seen further north on Fyllas 

Banke in past years suggests that all the animals on the Greenland coast are members of 

a single population whose individuals frequent different areas at different times, pre- 
sumably in response to the availability of food and other oceanographic conditions. 
Despite the absence of the large concentration of whales on Fyllas Banke this year, we 
still managed to obtain satisfactory identification of 63 animals, scattered in small 
groups from the southern part of Lille Hellefiske Banke on the north to the waters just 
outside of Frederikshaab on the south. Of these, we already know of 22 which were identi- 
fied in previous years, and no less than six of these in all three years we have been in 
Greenland. 


A very definite "plus" this year was the presence aboard of students prepared by the new 
shore teaching program to carry out specific projects related to the main theme of our 
studies. One group obtained nearly daily samplings of the surface plankton, both at noon 
and at night. Another group counted sea birds of different species. Others recorded the 
temperature profile of the water column for each plankton tow. ‘These data are still being 
analyzed, and their correlation to the whole work remains to be done, but every indication 
is that this work will be an important addition to our knowledge of the coast. In addition, 
one student took samples of the bottom each time we did a plankton tow, so we know 
something of the sediments, at least underwater, of the whole area. 


Then too, we have had our fair share of excitement and challenge. Last Monday night's 
arrival in Frederikshaab was an example; caught offshore by a gale warning and lots of 
icebergs and growlers we elected to seek shelter for the night rather than heave to 
offshore as we had planned. The entry proved tricky as it was dark and the whole mouth 
of the fjord was filled with floating ice. By chance a small freighter came along as we 
were weaving our way in between floes, and showed us the way with her powerful spotlight. 
Even with that help, it was a real relief to moor to the buoy provided for that purpose 
just inside the harbor's entrance passage. With such a start, one might have expected a 
rough passage across the Labrador Sea: instead we met up with a lucky high pressure area 
which provided excellent sailing for much of the distance. 


All the way around this has been a fine voyage. 
Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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Today brings to a close a quiet week, ‘The remainder of our passage to St. John's was 
uneventful and even included some good sailing. Wednesday afternoon and evening the 
ship's company had a last fling together, and by Thursday afternoon all but two of our 
fine students had departed to return to college. Our three remaining days in St. John's 
were pleasantly filled with visits with old friends, including coffee at Government 
House with Governor Dr. Paddon for Judy Perkins, Evan Logan, and I. Dr. Paddon is a 
charming and fascinating host. Born and raised in Northwest River, Labrador, he 
succeeded his doctor father as chief of Grenfell Mission Hospital there, where he 
remained until only a few years ago. His knowledge of the history of the country is 
profound, and his interest and understanding of its people--settlers, Indian, and 
Eskimo--are both deep and wide. He is also a wonderful storyteller, so we had an excel - 
lent two hours talking with him and touring Government House, a stone regency building 
so British one can not believe one is not at a country estate in Hampshire. 


Over Friday and Saturday our new ship's company assembled. All were present and ready 
to go by suppertime Saturday, so to sea we went in rain and fog. We first motor-sailed 
to the south, but once Cape Race was rounded we were sailing in a fine northeast breeze. 


According to the radar and Loran, we are now approaching St. Pierre, although visually 
one would never know. As usual, the 4-mile long island is completely shrouded in dense 
fog. St. Pierre and its big sister Miquelon are the last of what once was the great 
French empire in the New World. It truly is a part of France--not a colony or territory, 
but part of the mother country. For more than 200 years, since Montcalm surrendered on 
the plains of Abraham, the sturdy inhabitants of these forgotten islands have taken 
advantage of their position to make a living--often a very good one--from the sea. 
Fishing inshore and offshore has been a staple, but these shrewd people have also 
exploited to the hilt the advantages of being a speck of Europe next to Canada and close 
to the U.S.A. The islands have been successively a haven for fishermen from a dozen 
countries, a major depot for the rum-runners of prohibition years, and most recently, 

a transhipment point for frozen fish caught by East European trawlers, a maneuver which 
made the product French and so acceptable in both the U.S. and Canadian markets. This 
latest success stopped abruptly when the 200 mile limit was established, and for the | 
last couple of years the local economy has been forced to depend on tourists attracted, 
like ourselves, by the hospitality, fine food and wine, and truly European atmosphere 
of these remote islands, 


I have to stop now, as the sea buoy is reported less than a mile off on radar. It is 
time for me to take the ship into this, our last foreign port for the voyage. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George Nichols, Jr. 
ORV REGINA MARIS 
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